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Northern opinion which was already suspicious ot
the good faith of the Southerners. They were part
of a plan, some believed, to re&islave the negro or at
least to create by law a class of serfs. This belief
did much to bring about later radical legislation.

If the "Black Laws'* represented the reaction
of the Southern legislatures to racial conditions,
the Freedmen's Bureau was the corresponding re-
sult of the interest taken by the North in the
welfare of the negro. It was established just as
the war was closing and arose out of the various
attempts to meet the negro problems that arose
during the war. The Bureau had always a dual
nature, due in part to its inheritance of regulations,
precedents, and traditions from the various at-
tempts made during war time to handle the many
thousands of negroes who came under Federal con-
trol, and in part to the humanitarian impulses of
1865, born of a belief in the capacity of the negro
for freedom and a suspicion that the Southern
whites intended to keep as much of slavery as they
could. The officials of the Bureau likewise were
of two classes: those in control were for the most
part army officers, standing as arbiters between
white and black, usually just and seldom the vic-
tims of their sympathies; but the mass of less